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wildest dreams of antebellum imperialism. Unless the 
statesmanship of the world can be brought to a realiza- 
tion of the imperative necessity of economic rehabilita- 
tion and of the immediate need of sacrificing everything 
that stands in the way of that rehabilitation, then, in- 
deed, was this war the Gotterdammerung — the twilight 
of the white man's gods. 



Let the Washington Conference Inaugurate 

A System of Periodical International 

Conferences 

By THEODORE STANFIELD 

Speaking of The Hague conferences, an American 
statesman once remarked : "The question about each 
international conference is not merely what it has ac- 
complished, but also what it has begun, and what it has 
moved forward. Not only the conventions signed and 
ratified, but the steps taken toward conclusions, which 
may not reach practical and effective form for many 
years to come, are of value." 

In calling the nations together in the calm of peace 
to discuss and try to settle, by voluntary agreement, and 
not by might, grave international problems that might 
otherwise lead to war, the United States has made a 
valuable 1 contribution to the difficult art of preserving 
international peace. When men meet to talk matters 
over and endeavor to reach an understanding, they are 
likely to resolve the doubts, obviate the difficulties, and 
overcome the obstacles that stand in the way. As a 
French statesman said at the Last Hague conference, 
they meet "to unite and not to divide." What at first 
appear to be insurmountable obstacles vanish in the face 
of comparison of views and frank discussions. The road 
then lies open to whole-hearted agreements, free of men- 
tal reservations. Such agreements must be based upon 
justice; for, as Lincoln well said: "Nothing is ever 
settled that is not settled right." If, contrary to all 
hope and expectation, the Washington conferees should 
agree upon nothing and settle nothing, the whole world 
will cry out and insist upon knowing which nation it is 
that obstructs the path to amity and peace, and upon 
what ground and with what motives it does so. Public 
opinion, the master of the civilized world, demands in 
no uncertain tones that the nations cooperate with each 
other to promote the common good and happiness of 
mankind. The interests of all nations, as a whole, are 
now recognized to be superior to the interests of any 
one nation. That nation which selfishly refuses to 
cooperate with the others is liable to find itself censured, 
isolated, and ostracized. This ominous danger must 
make any nation pause and reconsider before it courts 
destruction by risking war. The outcome of the Wash- 
ington Conference, therefore, is hopeful. 

Furthermore, such a meeting should bring with it the 
enormous advantage of dragging into the light of day 
the festering causes of war and of focusing upon them 
the attention of the masses of men. As the facts are 
revealed, the people of each nation will become familiar 
with them and think about them. Heretofore the 
many, for the most part, have remained in ignorance of 
almost all the facts, and when war threatened the people 



of each country have been given only that view of the 
situation which their own statesmen and newspapers 
disclosed to them. Their passions have become aroused, 
excited, and inflamed, with the inevitable result of war. 
The statesmanship of the past, which Bismarck defined 
as consisting in fooling foreigners and your own people, 
will no longer be tolerated. Statesmanship must realize 
with Lincoln, that "you cannot fool all the people all 
the time." Home folks, as well as foreigners, refuse to 
be fooled and insist upon knowing the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Statesmanship rec- 
ognizes the futility of fooling and overreaching ; it 
strives to proceed by truth and justice; it appeals to 
public opinion and not to the sword; to right and not 
to might. In view of all this, it must find ways and 
means to present to the people of the entire world the 
true facts of all sides of international problems. Slowly 
but surely, the light of publicity will creep into inter- 
national relations. At the Washington Conference the 
first rays of this beneficent light may break through. 

International gatherings should be permanent and 
periodical. Although they may not make war impos- 
sible, they will help to prevent it. Since the meetings 
occur in the calm of peace, before an issue has been 
joined, they will tend to bring to light all sides of the 
case. Growing difficulties can then be dealt with cur- 
rently and the development of danger zones of war can 
be obviated. 

Formerly, when war was still a struggle between pro- 
fessional armies consisting of a small percentage of the 
total population of the countries involved, the people 
were content to leave the decision of war or peace in 
the hands of their rulers and to follow. them blindly, 
like a flock of sheep. Now that war has become a strug- 
gle between the entire populations of nations, involving 
even the women and children, international peace has 
become the personal concern of every civilized man and 
woman, and the people insist that they themselves, and 
not their rulers, make the momentous decision of peace 
or war. Obviously, it is their right. They are also be- 
ginning to see that, as the decision is in their hands, 
it is their duty to acquaint themselves with all the facts 
of international problems and issues. They are now 
groping for them. They would hail with joy successive 
international meetings at fixed short intervals for the 
purpose of calmly discussing international difficulties 
and differences and endeavoring to compose them be- 
fore they have become acute. Such meetings would 
also serve to recall the attention of the masses at regular 
intervals to international affairs. Heretofore these af- 
fairs have been left to a handful of diplomats until, 
war having become imminent, the people, suddenly 
called upon to pass judgment upon the issues, found 
themselves unacquainted with the facts, and naturally 
followed their leaders and went to war. The facts dis- 
closed to the people of each country could not but make 
them feel that their own cause was right and just. A 
calm statement of both sides of the issue was presented 
to neither side. 

While force is exercised through armies and navies, 
justice is primarily exercised through enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that the people of the whole world be given the oppor- 
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tunity to form opinions based upon the real facts. Only 
through a widely instructed and enlightened public 
opinion can world wars be avoided. The hope of man- 
kind is that ultimately justice, and not physical force, 
will govern this earth. Daniel Webster well said: 
"Justice, sir, is the greatest interest of man on earth." 

Never before in the world's history has the interest in 
the problem of preventing war been as widespread as it 
is today. At this very moment no little pressure of pub- 
lic opinion is being brought to bear upon the conferees 
assembling at Washington to actually reduce and limit 
armaments and prevent a conflict in the Pacific and the 
Far East. If the conferees fail, public opinion will de- 
mand in no uncertain tones that they make clear to the 
world just why they have failed. 

The compelling moral power of the public opinion of 
the world, acting not through a superstate, but directly, 
in an entirely free and untrammeled way, is the prime 
sanction necessary to enforce agreements growing out of 
the proposed international meetings. Since the masses 
are not yet sufficiently educated in international affairs 
to enable the world to rely entirely upon public opinion, 
total disarmament at this time is impossible. However, 
civilization has arrived at the stage where public opinion 
can be made sufficiently enlightened and active to war- 
rant a reduction in the amount of might and force that 
must be maintained to keep unruly nations from run- 
ning amuck. A valuable contribution toward accom- 
plishing this would consist in holding regular confer- 
ences of the nations at stated, short intervals, through 
which public opinion would become enlightened as to 
the facts, enabling it to become active in the prevention 
of war. At these meetings the representatives of the 
nations should have merely the power to recommend to 
their respective governments and the world at large the 
adoption of the agreements that they reach. This func- 
tion should be advisory, not executive. The power of 
the pen, not the sword, should be in the background of 
their deliberations. 

The world now realizes that Napoleon was right when 
he finally admitted that nothing permanent has ever 
been accomplished by force, and that Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison, Oliver Ellsworth, and the other 
founding fathers of these United States of America 
were also right when they proclaimed at the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 and in the Federalist that all 
leagues and confederations based upon the principle of 
coercion by force must fail. The agreements made by 
the representatives of the nations assembled at these 
gatherings must be presented and explained to the peo- 
ple at large, to be freely adopted or rejected by them. 
The decisions reached will derive their strength from 
the verdict rendered at the bar of public opinion of the 
entire world. 

Of course, we must be patient. These meetings are a 
step in the right direction, but cannot at once bring 
about the millennium. Even should present difficulties 
be overcome, they are not the first nor the last to con- 
front them. Enduring peace among nations will re- 
quire the development in the mass of men of a state 
of mind which cherishes, not only selfish national in- 
terests, but also the interests of the human race as a 
whole. The two ideals are not incompatible. 

There is a story that the great and good Fenelon once 



said: "I love my family better than myself; I love my 
country better than my family; but I love the human 
race better than my country." The time will surely 
come when^ each national group will value itself, and 
be valued by the others, in so far as that national group 
contributes to the general effort of mankind to work out 
its common destiny. Such a state of mind is being 
slowly developed. The suggested gatherings of the na- 
tions will help foster its growth. 

Sooner or later, the interest of every nation to co- 
operate with all the others, and not to compete ruth- 
lessly, is bound to assert itself. Gradually international 
competition and industrial imperialism will be replaced 
by political and economic cooperation for the general 
good. The common interest to cooperate and to promote 
the happiness of all concerned will be the basis for 
reaching the agreements necessary to obviate war. If 
human frailty and selfish desires prevent agreement and 
the nations fly apart, then public opinion will become 
aroused, and demand — yea, insist — that some way be 
found to prevent mankind from committing suicide by 
war. Civilized men the world over are alarmed at the 
satanic destructiveness of modern warfare. They feel 
that God "hath made of one blood all the nations of 
men." 

The above considerations and others of a similar na- 
ture will impress themselves more and more upon the 
world as international meetings are held at regular, 
short and stated intervals. In time these meetings 
might become for all men everywhere a visual symbol 
of the solidarity and brotherhood of the human race. 

Let the Washington Conference inaugurate a system 
of periodical international conferences. 



STATESMANSHIP AND MORAL IDEALS 

By BARON S. A. KORFF, LL D. 



Doubleday, Page & Co. are at present publishing 
Count Witte's Memoirs; this brings into the lime- 
light of public opinion once more the deeds and thoughts 
of this famous statesman, formerly so popular among 
European government circles. In consequence there 
arises once more the recurring historical question, Was 
he really a great man? Furthermore, if he was not a 
great man, why not? Where did he fail, and what in 
general are the requirements of historical research for 
the use of the words "great" or "greatness" ? 

One of the most important and interesting principles 
of political science and history is the axiomatic rule 
that statesmanship can never be great and achieve last- 
ing results if it is not based on moral ideals. Take a 
few contrasting examples: Gladstone and Lincoln, on 
the one hand, or Lloyd-George and Louis Napoleon, on 
the other. Witte unquestionably belongs to the latter 
group, for the reason that, having had quite extraordi- 
nary opportunities in his life, he never succeeded in 
reaching the real heights of statesmanship. 

For a generation Witte played a very important role 
in eastern Europe. Time and again his name filled the 
first pages of the European daily press, and very often 
people were expecting very great things to happen in 



